MOUNTAINS AND CLIMBERS
THE principal elevations of the earth's surface are almost as great
as are the greatest depths, namely about five and a half miles.  The
highest mountain, Mount Everest in the Indian Himalayas, is
calculated to be 29,141 feet in height; a sounding made near Mindanao,
Philippine Islands, by a survey ship showed a depth of considerably over
35,000 feet.
SHRINKAGE   THRUSTS   UP   MOUNTAIN   RANGES
Mountains occur in places where, during the earth's shrinking from
a molten state, masses of the cracked crust have been pressed against
each other, their edges being bent up in the form of permanent waves,
a process that can be observed on a small scale on the banks of a frozen
pond. While the central sheets of ice are firm and undisturbed, or at
most show radiating cracks, those near the banks pile up; small icebergs
form, broken lumps sink under and let the water well through.
In just the same way, disturbed areas have developed round the edges
of the continental land masses. Here are situated most of the volcanoes
which permit the more fluid interior of the earth to well up. Mountains
that date from early geological periods of the earth's history, when the
continents had different limits, are now worn down into plateaux or
hill ranges, such as the Urals, Salisbury Plain, and the Black Forest
region. The Himalayas, the Andes, the Cordilleras and the Alps are
much more recent formations.
Lincoln Ellsworth, the Polar explorer and geologist, makes the
interesting point that, in the neighbourhood of the North Pole, deep-sea
soundings which he took on one of his expeditions indicated an
approximate depth of 12,500 feet, which is about the height of the
mountains near the South Pole. " It seems," he writes, *' almost as if a
great fist had struck the earth at the North Pole during a malleable age,
denting it in two miles or more and causing a corresponding bulge at
the opposite end of the axis." The depth of water at the North Pole is
now known to be 14,750 feet; Antarctica has peaks up to 15,000 feet.
WHY THE EARTH QUAKES
As a mass of molten matter solidifies, cracks and fissures naturally
appear on the surface.   Terrestrial rock is in a state of constant,
tension, owing to the shrinkage of the globe, this tension giving rise to
fractures.   The more mobile portions of the earth's crust split up m
separate slabs, or rise up in huge lumps, and the consequence erf1 tt^j
process is an earthquake or seismic wave.   Other causes of earthquakes
are, firstly, explosions in the magma, or hot, semi-liquid stratum under
the crust, giving rise to volcanic eruptions; and, secondly, the collapse
of underground cavities.
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